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Experimenting with four media = Selecting tools and materials 


Discovering basic techniques = Painting step by step 
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Get Started Painting 


Do you want to learn to paint but aren’t sure where or how to start? This book will help you 

begin to master any medium you wish—from oil and acrylic to watercolor and pastel. You'll discover detailed 
descriptions of the tools and materials needed to create works in each medium, as well as information about 
basic techniques and special effects. You'll explore the bold, opaque colors of oil paint; the subtle, translucent 
beauty of watercolor; and much more as five accomplished artists guide you through a variety of lessons that 
demonstrate the painting process step by step, from composition and preliminary sketches to final touches and 


details. So what are you waiting for? Turn the page and get started painting! 
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Oil Painting Tools & Materials 


A very adaptable medium, oil lends itself to a variety of 
painting styles—from precise, realistic strokes to free- 
flowing, expressionistic forms. And oil paint is an ideal 
medium for beginners: the paints dry slowly, allowing 
you to take your time and correct any mistakes. Oil 
paints must be thinned with turpentine or another min- 
eral spirit, which makes cleanup more difficult than with 
water-soluble media, but the wonderful qualities of oil 
make it worth the extra effort. 


OIL PAINTS 

Oil paints are available in two distinctive qualities: artist’s grade and 
student’s grade. Artist’s grade paints contain better-quality pigments 
and fewer additives, so they last longer and produce more intense 
color. You don’t need to purchase every color you see; you can mix 
almost any color from just a few, such as the colors suggested in the 
beginner’s palette shown below. You can always add to your basic 
palette later as your skills develop—and your budget allows! Colors 
vary slightly from brand to brand, so experiment with a few different 
manufacturers to find which ones you like best. 


Cadmium yellow light 
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Cerulean blue 


Ultramarine blue 


Cadmium red light Titanium white 


Lemon yellow Alizarin crimson Burnt umber 


BASIC PALETTE The nine colors above make a great starter set. The lessons in this 
book call for additional colors, as every artist has a preferred palette, but with this set, 
you can mix almost any color you might need. (See “Color Mixing Basics” on page 5.) 
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PAINTBRUSHES 

Oil paintbrushes are made with either natural hair or synthetic bris- 
tles, though many oil artists avoid synthetic bristles because they can 
be affected by the corrosive nature of oil solvents. You'll find sev- 
eral different brush styles to choose from, but a good starter set for 
beginning oil painters includes only a few brushes: two flat brushes 
(one large, one small), two round brushes (one large, one small), one 
filbert brush, and one liner (or rigger) brush. You always have the 
option of expanding your brush collection as your skills develop. 


FLATS Flat brushes have square corners and are great for applying large amounts of 
paint. You can use them to make long, soft strokes. 


ted = 


ROUNDS Round brushes come to a point, allowing you to paint fine details and vary the 
width of your brushstrokes. 


FILBERTS Flat with a rounded tip, these brushes combine properties of both a 
flat and a round brush. 


LINERS Also called “riggers,” these fine brushes are ideal for painting very small 
details and signing your work. 


BRUSH CARE 


If you take care of your brushes, they can last for several years. Never 
allow paint to dry in the hair or bristles; oil is destructive and tends 
to cling in the bristles next to the ferrule (the metal band). Wash your 
brushes thoroughly after each painting session, first with thinner (such 
as turpentine or mineral spirits), then with soap and warm (but not hot!) 
water. Then reshape the bristles and lay the brushes flat to dry. 


PALETTE KNIVES 


Palette knives are 

ideal for mixing col- 

ors on the palette, 

but they also can be 

used to apply paint to 

the support (see page 3 

for more on supports). 
Ranging in shapes from 
diamond to pear, knives 
are useful for scraping off 
paint, creating textures, 
and blending large areas 
on the canvas. Use smooth, 
gentle strokes rather than a 
heavy stirring motion. 


KNIVES The steep angle in the neck 
of painting knives keeps your hand from 
getting in the paint. 


PAINTING SURFACES 

The surface you paint on is 
called the “support.” You can 
apply oils to just about any 
kind of support, as long as it 
has been primed and sealed so 
the paints have something to 
stick to. For beginners, it’s best 
to purchase either pre-primed 
canvas board or cotton canvas 
that has already been stretched 
and primed. This way, your sup- 
port is ready to use! Canvases 
are available in a variety of 
sizes and textures. A fine, dense 
weave (which is smooth) has 
very little texture, or tooth; a 
coarse, loose weave (which is 
rough) has more tooth. 


CANVAS Oil painting surfaces can 
include canvas, glass, wood, cardboard, 
paper, and even metal. 


ADDITIVES 


EASEL An easel holds your support in 
place and allows you to angle the painting 
surface from flat to vertical. If you have 
limited space in which to paint, choose 

a collapsible easel like this. Or try a port- 
able easel, ideal for painting outdoors. 


Oil painters must use mediums (such as mineral spirits or turpentine) 
both to thin their paint and to clean their brushes. But additional 
mediums can be mixed with the paint to alter its qualities—some 
make the paint softer or thinner, others speed up or slow down the 
drying time of the paint, and still others add gloss or create a matte 


appearance. 


MINERAL SPIRITS Similar to turpen- 
tine, this solvent is used to thin paint and 
also remove it from brushes or from the 
support. It is much less expensive than 
turpentine and is almost odorless. 


LINSEED OIL This additive comes 
from the seed of the flax plant. Mix a few 
drops into your oil paint to give it a but- 
tery, glossy quality. Linseed oil also will 
make the paint more transparent. 


COPAL A resin exuded from tropical 
trees, copal also acts as a paint thinner, 
making the oil paint more transparent. 
It dries faster than linseed oil, but it 
can darken and crack paints. 


FAST-DRYING MEDIUM This 
medium not only speeds up the drying 
time of the paint, it also increases gloss 
and transparency, making it an excellent 
choice for glazing (see page 4). 


MIXING PALETTES 


You'll need a mixing palette for 
laying out and mixing your oil 
paints. Your palette should be 
non-porous so it doesn’t absorb 
the oil from the paints. Glass 

or ceramic are ideal—but when 
you're just starting out, you 
might want to try a disposable 
palette, a pad of waxed-paper 
sheets that is available at art and 
craft stores. With this type of 
palette, you simply tear off the 
top sheet and throw it away at 
the end of a painting session— 
so there is no messy cleanup! It’s 
also a good idea to always place 
your colors in the same order 

on your palette. This way, you 
won’t waste time searching for 
the color you want. 


PALETTES Mixing palettes come ina 
variety of materials, from plastic to glass 
to wood. When selecting a palette, make 
sure it’s large enough for mixing all the 
colors you want to use during a painting 
session. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 

In addition to the essentials, there are several extra items that you 
may want to purchase to make your painting experience more conve- 
nient. Paper towels or lint-free rags are invaluable; you can use them 
to clean your tools and brushes or as painting tools to scrub in paint 
or soften edges. Glass or metal cups are helpful for holding your 
mediums, and a paint box with several compartments is ideal for 
organizing your tools. 


SETTING UP A WORK STATION 


You don’t need a studio like the one shown here or even an easel when 
you’re just starting out—you can paint at your kitchen table, if you’d 
like. But be sure you have plenty of space so you can comfortably 
spread out your materials, and make certain you have good ventilation! 
Oil paints and solvents (such as turpentine) have strong fumes (some are 
toxic), so be sure to open a few windows or use a fan if you're painting 
indoors. Many artists prefer working under natural light from a window, 
but artificial light is necessary for painting at night. (Most lamps can be 


fitted with blue “daylight simulation” bulbs.) And don’t forget a comfort- 
able chair! 


Oil Painting Techniques 


There are three basic approaches to creating an oil painting. One method is to tone the entire canvas with a layer of 
transparent color (an imprimatura), and then build up the painting with a series of thin layers of color (glazes) on 

top of the initial color. Another approach involves building up the layers of the painting from dark to light or light to 
dark; for example, starting by blocking in all the darkest values, then adding the midvalues, and finishing with the 
lightest values. A third approach is called alla prima (Italian for “at once”), wherein all the paint is applied in a single 
painting session; the opaque colors are laid in essentially the same way they will appear in the final painting. 


BASIC TECHNIQUES FOR ANY METHOD 


Because oil paint is such a versatile medium, you'll find that you can techniques. Your brush and technique selections will influence the 
use an array of painting techniques with any of the three methods effects you can achieve, so try using different brushes as you begin 
described above. Below are examples of the most frequently applied to experiment with these techniques. 


PAINTING THICKLY Load a brush or a painting knife THIN PAINT Dilute your color with thinner, such as tur- DRYBRUSH Load a brush, wipe off the excess paint, 


with thick, opaque paint and liberally apply the color to pentine or a turpentine substitute, and apply the paint in and lightly drag the brush over the painting surface to 
your canvas. Use this technique to build heavy, buttery soft, even, transparent strokes. This technique is similar make irregular, broken brushstrokes. This technique is 
layers of paint that stand up in peaks on the canvas, cre- to painting with watercolor; but rather than thinning the ideal for creating rough textures, like that of tree bark 
ating physical texture. paint with water, you thin it with a solvent. or slats of wood, as shown in the example above. 
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BLENDING Use aclean, dry brush to lightly stroke over GLAZING Apply a thin layer of transparent color over PULLING AND DRAGGING Pull a brush lightly over 
wet colors. You also can use a paper towel or a lint-free an existing dry color. Let the paint dry before applying the canvas to leave patterns of broken color over another, 
cloth to softly blend colors on your painting surface. This another layer. Note that a new shade is created where previously applied color. Allowing the undercolor to show 
technique results in soft, gradual blends that are perfect two colors overlap in the example above. This layering through the top layer creates visual interest. Use this tech- 
for rendering skies and water. method produces an interesting visual effect that lets nique for a sunset sky or glistening water. 


the undercolor show through, creating more depth. 
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STIPPLING Using the tip of a brush or knife, apply thick SCUMBLING Lightly brush semi-opaque color over dry SCRAPING Use the tip of a knife to remove wet paint 
paint in irregular masses of small dots to build color. paint, allowing the underlying colors to show through. from your support and reveal the underlying color. 


COLOR MIXING BASICS 


You can mix just about any color from a few basic tubes of oil paint. By learning a few simple mixing 
“strategies,” you can mix your own fresh, lively colors. Keep the number of colors on your palette to 
a minimum to avoid overblending, which makes colors muddy looking. The chart below demonstrates 
the wide variety of colors, tints (colors plus white), and shades (colors plus black) you can mix from 
the nine colors in the basic palette on page 2. Again, although the lessons in this book use different 
palettes, you can refer to this chart to create comparable colors using the beginner’s set. Knowing how 
to mix your own colors is a liberating and economical skill that you will use again and again! 


WIPING AWAY Wipe away paint with a paper towel or 
blot with newspaper to create subtle highlights. 


+ Lemon yellow 

+ Lemon yellow + white 

+ Cadmium yellow It. 

+ Cadmium yellow It. + white 
+ Cadmium red It. 

+ Cadmium red It. + white 
+ Alizarin crimson 

+ Alizarin crimson + white 
+ Cerulean blue 

+ Cerulean blue + white 

+ Ultramarine blue 

+ Ultramarine blue + white 
+ Burnt umber 

+ Burnt umber + white 

+ Black + white 


Lemon yellow 


Cadmium 
yellow light 


Cadmium 
red light 


SPONGING Apply paint with a natural sponge to create Alizarin crimson 
mottled textures for subjects such as rocks or foliage. 


Cerulean blue 


Ultramarine blue 


Burnt umber 


SPATTERING Randomly apply specks of color on your 
canvas by flicking thin paint off the tip of your brush. 
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Seascape with Caroline Zimmermann 


A thin layer applied to the support as a base color, an underpainting influences any color painted over it. Artists 


usually underpaint with hues similar to the color of their subject, but you can achieve incredible results by doing 


just the opposite! For this tropical seascape, begin by covering the canvas with oranges and reds to contrast with the 


blues, greens, and grays of nature. The subtle radiance of these undercolors intensifies the subsequent layers of paint! 


WHAT You NEED 
BRUSHES: 


e small flat brush 
e medium flat brush 


OIL COLORS: 


© alizarin crimson © cadmium yellow light 
© cadmium yellow medium @ dioxazine 
purple © Indian yellow © lemon yellow 

e magenta © phthalo blue ¢ phthalo 
green © quinacridone pink © sap green 

e titanium white © transparent orange 

e ultramarine blue 


EXTRAS: 


© pre-primed canvas board or stretched 
canvas 

e mixing palette 

e palette knife 

e turpentine or substitute 

e fast-drying medium 


ye To create an underpainting that will contrast beau- 
Gem tifully with the greens and blues of this tropical 
scene, use a mix of alizarin crimson, dioxazine purple, 
Indian yellow, transparent orange, and magenta. Thin the 
mixture with turpentine so it will spread easily over the 
canvas, and apply the thinned color with a medium flat 
brush. The top 2/3 of the canvas will be dedicated to the 
sky, so use a lot of orange in this area. (Orange is the 
pure complement of blue.) Do this with a mix of Indian 
yellow, transparent orange, and quinacridone pink. 
Allow the paint to dry before continuing to the next step. 


.. 


ey Mix alizarin crimson with a little dioxazine purple 
Geel and a few drops of turpentine. Then, using a medi- 
um flat brush, sketch the composition, establishing the 
horizon and the lines of the palm tree’s trunk. Make dots 
where you will place the ends of the leaves, and connect 
the dots to create the palm’s shape. Finish blocking in 
the basic shapes by adding more purple to the crimson 
mixture and designating the darker areas of the trunk, 
the leaves in the bushes, and the shadows below the 
tree. (To create the palm leaves, see the detail on 
page 7.) 


Paint the water at the horizon using ultramarine 
blue, mixing in tints of phthalo blue and phthalo 
green and gradually adding more white as you near the 
shore. Add a touch of lemon yellow for the shallowest 
areas. Mix white with transparent orange, Indian yellow, 
and dioxazine purple for the sand. Darken the foliage 
with a mix of ultramarine blue, dioxazine purple, and sap 
green. For the darks of the clouds, mix dioxazine purple, 
ultramarine blue, and a little white. 
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For the sky, mix one part ultramarine blue to three 
parts white and just a dab of phthalo blue. Create 
the palm leaves by painting the sky around and between 
them (see the box on page 7). Add light blue mixtures of 
phthalo green and phthalo blue to the water. For the 
shallowest water, use white mixed with a dab of dioxa- 
zine purple and Indian yellow. Add a bit more yellow and 
orange to the white for the sand highlights. Paint the dark 
palm leaves with sap green mixed with alizarin crimson. 


a After allowing the painting to dry, focus on the 
Eel palm tree. Concentrate on showing the motion 

the wind creates as it blows through the leaves. Follow 
the steps outlined in the detail on page 7 to develop the 
palm fronds. Then paint the center of the tree, making 
your strokes follow the round shape of the trunk. Paint 
the coconuts and the texture of the trunk with mixtures 
of dioxazine purple, transparent orange, and some of the 
green mixtures from the palm leaves detail. 


DARK FOLIAGE LIGHT FOLIAGE 

COLOR 
Sap green and Sap green and 
Mi IXTURES alizarin crimson lemon yellow 


Py Apply the brightest highlights of the leaves, trunk, sand, water, and clouds so that these elements seem to shimmer in the tropical 
And sunlight. Finish the painting by applying a glaze over the entire surface to unify the painting and adjust some of the colors. Your 
goals are to deepen the top of the blue sky, tone down the red of the upper branches, and deepen the foreground shadows. So prepare a 
glaze with a hint of ultramarine blue added to a fast-drying medium and apply it to the upper areas and the foreground with a small flat 

brush. Then coat the entire painting with a clear glaze of the same medium, rubbing away the excess with a rag. 


PAINTING 
THE PALM 
LEAVES 


ia While the paint is wet, 

block in the palm leaves 
by removing paint. Clean your 
brush with solvent, blot it on a 
rag, and lift away the color to 
indicate the highlights. This is 
a great technique for indicating 
lighter areas without adding 
white paint. 


[ Wj After creating the shapes 
of the palm fronds by 
painting the sky and clouds in 
and around them (called “nega- 
tive painting”), use a small flat 
brush and short strokes to cre- 
ate the tips of the leaves. Start 
at the center of the branch and 
stroke outward, lifting your 
brush at the end of each stroke. 


Indicate the shadowed 

am undersides of the palm 
leaves with a dark mix of sap 
green and alizarin crimson. 
Paint the top sides of the leaves, 
adding more sap green until 
there is very little red left. 


Add highlights with sap 
green mixed with varying 
amounts of cadmium yellow 
medium and cadmium yellow 
light, plus transparent orange 
and white. Detail the branches, 
bringing the whites of the 
clouds into the leaves. 
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Blue Door with Tom Swimm 


This lesson will show you the importance of using light and shadow in a painting. The eye is immediately drawn to 
areas of high contrast, such as the contrast created by the interplay of light and shadow. In this painting, Tom Swimm 
experimented with the light of late afternoon to create a visually interesting composition. 


WHat You NEED 
BRUSHES: 


e large flat brush 
e medium flat brush 


OIL COLORS: 


© alizarin crimson © blue-violet @ brilliant 
green @ brilliant yellow © burnt sienna 

© cadmium orange © cadmium red light 

e flesh © Payne’s gray © phthalo violet 

e Prussian blue ® sap green titanium white 
e yellow ochre 


EXTRAS: 


© pre-primed canvas board or stretched canvas 
e mixing palette 

palette knife 

© turpentine or substitute 


Using Prussian blue mixed with Payne’s gray, paint 
B= the doorway shadow and small window opening, as 
well as the shadows cast by the door handle. Next add a 
mix of phthalo violet and Payne’s gray to the lacy shad- 
ows Cast from the trees on the right. As with the leaves, 
use a variety of brushstrokes and leave some “holes” in 


the shadows, which breaks them up and adds visual inter- 


est. Using yellow ochre mixed with burnt sienna and a 


little cadmium red light, add the middle values of the front 


steps and foreground, along with some detail in the tree 


branches and door hardware. Then define the flowers with 


the same dark red mixture. 


After lightly sketching the scene onto your canvas, 


mium red light, and burnt sienna. Darken the mixture with 
sap green and then with alizarin crimson to block in the 
archway on the left with a large flat brush. Indicate the 
shadow across the door with a mix of Prussian blue and 
Payne’s gray. Block in these main areas with very thin 
washes of color. Make the application thin enough that 
you can still see the drawing underneath, which will help 
when you develop details. 


Add the last colors of the underpainting before 
applying the highlights. With a mix of blue-violet, 
flesh, and a little white, paint the surface of the doorway 
where it isn’t shadowed. Then paint the entire surface of 
the wall with a mix of flesh and a little white, using the 
negative spaces you created in step three as a guide. 
After covering the largest areas, embellish some of the 
details—such as the vertical grooves in the door—with 
a slightly darker mix of blue-violet and flesh. 


start with a thin underpainting of yellow ochre, cad- 


> Add the darkest colors to the painting at this stage. 
mam Use a medium flat brush to apply a mixture of sap 
green and alizarin crimson to the leaves and the fore- 
ground shadows. Actually “draw” as you paint, using 
the outline underneath as a guide. For interest, leave 
some negative (empty) space around the objects of the 
painting. For the leaves, use the flat side of the brush 
and alternate the direction of short, choppy brushstrokes. 
Then pull some color from the canvas with a dry brush 
to indicate breaks in the foliage. 


5) Using a mixture of flesh and white, go back over 

EM the entire wall to punch up the lights. Load your 
brush more heavily with color and vary the direction of 
the brushstrokes to add some texture. Also bring up the 
other highlighted areas in the door and the foreground. 
When you’re adding highlights, try to paint loosely and let 
the brush do the work. Don’t be concerned with getting a 
perfectly smooth, even texture. 


STEP 1 
COLOR UNDERPAINTING 
MIXTURES yellow ochre, 
cadmium red light, 
and burnt sienna 


STEP 4 F STEP 4 
WALL a DOORWAY 

flesh and blue-violet 
white and flesh 
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PH Now add more interest and texture to the wall with a final application of 
BAA brilliant yellow mixed with white. Also soften the highlights in the door 

by going over them with a dry brush. Using yellow ochre and cadmium red light, 
apply one more layer of color to the front steps, and then create some high- 
lights using flesh mixed with white. Once you're satisfied with these final 
elements, all that remains is to bring life to the flowers and leaves. Bring out 
the color of the leaves by adding various mixtures of green, using both brilliant 
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green and sap green. Start with the darkest and working up to some final 
highlights. As with the door, it’s important to stay loose and not try to cover the 
whole area. Paint around some of the dark areas to create the illusion of bright 
sun hitting the leaves. Finally, add the brightest flowers with a mix of cadmium 
red light and alizarin crimson for the bougainvillea, and add a few touches of 
brilliant yellow and cadmium orange for the flowers on the right and the patch 
of grass in the foreground. 


Acrylic Tools & Materials 


Acrylic paints can produce a wide range of painterly 
effects—from thin but vibrant layers to thick, buttery 
strokes. Acrylics dry quickly, allowing you to apply new 


Filberts 


layers of paint or rework underlying layers without mud- 


dying the colors. They also clean up easily with soap and 
. : : . . Rounds 

water. Acrylic paints are relatively inexpensive compared 

with oil paints, and only a few basic supplies are needed: 

paints, brushes, supports, and water. For these reasons 


and more, acrylic is a great medium for beginners. 


ACRYLIC PAINTS 

Acrylic paints are thinned with water and come in jars, cans, and 
tubes. Most artists prefer tubes, as they make it easy to squeeze out 
the appropriate amount of paint onto your palette. Acrylic paints 
also come in artist’s grade and student’s grade—choose artist’s grade 
paints, as they are more vibrant and produce richer mixes. 


PAINTBRUSHES 

Like oil brushes, acrylic paintbrushes are categorized by hair type 
(soft or stiff bristles and natural or synthetic hair), style (filbert, 
flat, or round), and size. For the projects in this book, we recom- 
mend small, medium, and large sizes of both soft and stiff brushes. 
Synthetic-hair brushes work well with acrylic, as the bristles are 
soft but springy enough to return to their original form. In addition 
to buying brushes, you’ll also want to purchase a palette knife or 
painting knife for mixing colors on your palette and experimenting 
with textural effects on your canvas. 


CHOOSING YOUR COLORS 


Colors can be referred to in terms of “temperature”: Warm colors tend to advance forward in a painting, making them good for foreground 
objects. Cool colors tend to recede, making them best for distant objects. Reds, yellows, and oranges are considered warm; whereas blues, 
greens, and purples are considered cool. However, there are variations within each color family; for example, alizarin crimson has more 
blue in it, making it a cool red. A good beginner’s palette of acrylic colors consists of one warm and one cool version of each of the pri- 
mary colors (yellow, red, and blue). In addition to these warm and cool versions of the primaries, you’ll also want to include white, black, 
and a few browns, such as burnt sienna or raw umber. From these basics, you should be able to mix just about any color. Shown here is 
a good beginner’s palette for acrylic painting. (Note: Although you can purchase black acrylic paint, many artists prefer to mix their own using a 
mixture of colors such as phthalo green, phthalo blue, violet, and burnt sienna.) 


Cerulean blue (cool) Ultramarine blue (warm) Black 


Lemon yellow (cool) Cadmium yellow medium (warm) Burnt sienna (warm) Raw umber (cool) 


Crimson (cool) Cadmium red light (warm) White 
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PAINTING SURFACES 


Acrylic can be applied to almost any surface 


TRANSFERRING that has first been primed. Illustration board 
A SKETCH ( and canvas are the best choices for begin- 
ST ‘ ners, as they are ready to accept paint at 
The simplest way to transfer a sketch is to 4 the time of purchase. Pre-primed canvases 
use transfer paper—thin sheets of paper that 5) Ss provide a fine-fabric surface with a slight 
are coated on one side with an even applica- q Biden. a grain. Primed pressed-wood panels offer a 
tion of graphite. Place the transfer paper onto Lb gs smoother alternative to canvas, as they have 


your painting surface, graphite-side down. Use 
artist’s tape to hold the transfer paper in place. 
Then place the sketch on top of the transfer 
paper and lightly trace over the lines with a pen- 
cil. While tracing, occasionally lift the corner of 
the sketch (and the transfer paper) to make sure 
the lines are transferring correctly. ~~ 


a fine-grained, less coarse surface. When 
using diluted paints for an effect that looks 
similar to watercolor, you can use acid-free 
140- or 300-lb cold-press watercolor paper 
(see page 18) or canvas paper. (When using 
more opaque paint or paint straight from the 
tube, you’ll need a stronger surface to hold 
the paint.) 


MIXING PALETTES 

Palettes are available in all shapes, sizes, and materials—an enameled butcher’s tray is a 
favorite of many acrylic artists because it can hold a lot of paint and it cleans up easily. 

Glass and disposable paper palettes also are good choices for acrylic paint. (Plastic should 

be avoided because the acrylic paint will adhere to it.) Because acrylic dries so quickly, it’s 
important to keep your paints moist during a painting session. Many artists simply mist their 
paints with clean water, but some prefer to buy or make a special palette that keeps the paints 
moist (often referred to as a “stay wet” palette). 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 


You'll need two jars of water: one for adding to your paint mixes and one for rinsing out your Primed hardwood panel (smooth side) 
brushes. A spray bottle will help keep the paints and mixes on your palette moist, and paper 
towels or rags will help with cleanup. It’s also a good idea to use a permanent (waterproof) 
felt-tip marker for sketching your composition onto your support. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH MEDIUMS 


All you really need to thin acrylic paint is water. But water isn’t the only substance that alters the con- 
sistency of the paint. There is a range of mediums that can be added to acrylic paint to increase the 
flow of paint, act as a varnish, and even affect the paint’s drying time. As you gain experience with the 
various mediums, you'll soon be able to choose the one that’s appropriate for your painting subject. 


Primed hardwood panel (rough side) 


GLOSS MEDIUM Useful for thinning acrylic MATTE MEDIUM Similar to gloss medium, matte 


paint while maintaining its luster, gloss medium medium has an added ingredient that makes the 
is made from the same acrylic emulsion as the paint dry to a soft, satiny sheen. You also can mix 
paint is. Although gloss medium has a slightly gloss and matte mediums to obtain a shine that is IHustration board 
milky appearance, it dries clear. somewhere between the two. 


RETARDING MEDIUM This medium helps slow Canvas 
matte mediums, gel medium gives the paint a down the drying time of acrylic and also can be 
thick, buttery texture. Mixing gel medium with added to acrylic as a thinner, allowing you to layer SURFACE TEXTURES The surface you paint on 
acrylic makes the paint’s consistency closer to more translucent glazes. Using too much retarder determines the textures of your strokes and washes. In 
that of oil paint. can cause uneven drying, though, so use it sparingly. the examples above, you can see how thick (left) and thin 
(right) applications of paint appear on various supports. 
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Acrylic Painting Techniques 


There are many ways to apply and manipulate acrylic paint. The next two pages share some of the most common 
techniques and special effects, from drybrushing to spattering. Once you get the basics down, you'll be able to decide 
which techniques work best for each of your subjects. As you improve, you can spice up your art with multiple 


techniques! 

LAYING WASHES 
One of the most basic ways of applying acrylic paint is laying down perfect method for painting realistic skies and water. These washes 
a wash. In its simplest form, a wash is a flat coat of diluted color. are laid in the same way as flat washes, but water is added to the pig- 
There are four basic types of washes—flat, gradated, sponge, and ment for each successive stroke of paint, so the color gradually fades 
variegated—which can be used to create dramatic skies, bodies of as you work down. A sponge wash is a fast, easy way to cover a large 
water, and multicolored backgrounds. Laying a flat wash is a simple area with color. It’s best to use a natural sponge, as its texture creates 
way to cover a large area with solid color, or it can act as a subtle a soft, smooth wash. A variegated wash consists of one or more col- 
backdrop or even as an underpainting. Gradated washes are the ors and often is used for sunset skies or vibrant, multicolored seas. 


FLAT WASH Wet the 


then tilt your support at 
a slight angle. Load a 
flat brush with heavily 
diluted color, and make 


way down the support. 


SPONGE WASH 


the sponge in the paint 


continue stroking back 


lay the support flat to 


pear as the paint dries. 


GLAZING 


Glazes are thin mixes of paint and water or acrylic medium (see “Experi- 


menting with Mediums” on page 11) applied over a layer of existing dry 
color. An important technique in acrylic painting, glazing can be used to 


support with clear water; 


an even, horizontal stroke 
across the top of the sup- 
port. Load your brush and 
make another horizontal 
stroke, slightly overlap- 
ping the previous stroke. 
Continue making overlap- 
ping strokes (loading your 
brush each time) all the 


Dampen the support with 
a clean, wet sponge. Then 
dip the sponge into diluted 
color and drag it across 
the top of the support. Dip 


before each stroke, and 


and forth until the support 
is covered. When finished, 


dry—any streaks of paint 
should merge and disap- 


GRADATED WASH 
Apply a slightly diluted 
band of color across the 
top of a damp support, as 
you did in the flat wash. 
Add more water to your 
brush and make another 
horizontal stroke so that 
it slightly overlaps the 
first stroke. Dip the brush 
in water (but not color) 
before each stroke. If 
you wish, go back in with 
more color or water to 
smooth the gradation. 


VARIEGATED WASH 
Starting with a damp 
support, use a brush or 
sponge to apply the first 
color across the top of 
the support. Work down 
the painting surface, 
laying in uneven strokes 
of different colors and let- 
ting them bleed into one 
another. Work quickly, 
before the paint dries. 
Alternate colors or add 
new colors with each 
stroke, depending on 
the desired effect. 


darken, lighten, or change the hue of areas of a painting. Glazes are trans- 
parent, so the previous color shows through to create rich blends. They 
can be used to accent or mute the base color, add the appearance of sun- 
light or mist, or even alter the perceived color temperature of the painting. 
When you start glazing, create a mix of about 15 parts water and 1 part 
paint. It’s better to begin with glazes that are too weak than ones that are 
too overpowering, as you can always add more glazes after the paint dries. 
These glazes of orange, green, and purple affect the appearance of the 
underlying colors (primaries red, blue, and yellow), and the colors blend 
visually where they overlap. 
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DRYBRUSHING To create coarse, irregular strokes, WET INTO WET To make subtle gradations and SPONGING To produce a mottled texture, use a sponge 


load your brush and wipe off excess paint with a paper blends, apply a color next to another that is still wet. to apply the paint. First dab the sponge in the paint; then 
towel; then lightly drag the brush over the support. Stroke the colors together where they meet, and use your lightly dab your canvas. The resulting texture is perfect 
Drybrush mimics rough, natural textures like wood. brush to soften the edges to produce smooth transitions. for rendering sand, rocks, or clouds. 


MIXING YOUR OWN COLORS 


By mixing colors, you can create a full range of exciting possibilities from just a small collec- 
tion of paints. The chart below shows the variety of colors that can be created from a limited 
palette of six colors. You can create even greater variety by mixing together three colors, but 
most acrylic artists agree that any number beyond that usually produces a dark, muddy mix. 


Charts like the one below are useful references, especially when created using your own palette 
and paint combinations. All the colors shown here are equal 50/50 mixes, but changing the 
proportion of one color can dramatically alter your results. 


Remember that when mixing your own colors, it’s a good idea to stick to the same brand of 
paints. Intensity of color can vary among manufacturers—plus different brands of paint may 
not mix well, creating a stringy or lumpy consistency. 


SCRAPING Also called “sgraffito,” scraping removes 
wet paint from the canvas to reveal lighter values beneath. 
Use a pointed tool or your brush handle to “draw” lines in 
the paint, such as those for the veins of leaves. 


SPATTERING Speckle your canvas with fine dots of 
color with this technique. Just load your paintbrush with 
diluted paint and run your thumb against your brush’s 
bristles. This technique can be used for depicting flower 
fields or to produce a grainy texture. 


IMPASTO To create a buttery texture, apply very thick 
strokes of paint to your canvas with either your paint- 
brush or your palette knife. This technique adds dimen- 
sion to the paint itself, making it perfect for rendering 
the foamy white crests of waves. 
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Iris with Tom Swimm 


Flowers are an ideal subject for a simple, close-up composition; their bright colors and delicate curves can fill your 


canvas with richness and interesting shapes. Heighten the drama by focusing on the foreground blossoms, contrasting 


their vibrant hues and crisp edges with a neutral, less detailed background, as seen here. 


Continue to apply the paint thinly, giving these 
=== beginning stages a “watercolor feel.” Add sap 
green to the background, stroking roughly without 
worrying about the details or about perfect edges. 

At this point, the painting looks a bit messy—but the 
hardest work is done. Now that the basic colors have 
been established, you can bring the iris to life with 
thicker, richer layers of paint. 
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Create a pencil drawing of the iris on your support. 
Because you will be painting translucently, sketch 
lightly with pencil. Be careful to outline the areas of the 
lightest highlights because you will be “saving” these 
white areas from paint. After attaching your paper to a 
drawing board with masking tape to keep it flat, paint 
the outlined highlight areas with /iquid frisket, a material 
that resists subsequent layers of paint, allowing you to 
preserve the white of the paper. Apply frisket to areas you 
want to stay white; when you're finished painting, gently 
rub off the frisket with your finger once the paint is dry. 


oy As you will be using your acrylic paints thinly, like 

wa watercolor paints, begin by applying the lightest 
color first; in this case, apply a light wash of raw sienna. 
Using a large flat brush, thin the paint with water and 
apply it in quick, wet strokes. Use the edge of the brush 
to work around the drawing, but don’t be too concerned 
with “staying inside the lines”; you always can tighten the 
outlines at a later stage. Ultimately, you want to achieve a 
loose, free feeling. Next apply thinned dioxazine purple to 
the iris petals in the same manner, varying the color inten- 
sity to add a sense of dimension. 


4 Use the edge of a medium flat brush to define the 

edges of the flower and the stem, adding acrylic 
gel medium to the paint to make it more opaque. Clarify 
the lights and shadows of the petals by applying various 
values of dioxazine purple, thinning the paint with gloss 
medium for the lighter areas. For the stem, mix sap green 
with raw sienna and a little Payne’s gray. At this stage, 
your brushstrokes should be more refined and deliber- 
ate, but be careful not to overwork any area. Then apply 
dioxazine purple to the petals. 


=) Now add the dark background colors (see “Back- 

=== ground Detail” on the next page) and then the high- 
lights, applying neutral colors muted with cool glazes and 
quick, blurred brushstrokes. In contrast, the detail and 
brighter colors of the flower will command more attention. 
When the paint dries, remove the frisket with your finger 
or an eraser, revealing the white, untouched canvas. Then 
darken the background with a glaze of Payne’s gray mixed 
with acrylic gel medium, and add a thin layer of medium 
magenta to the tops and undersides of the petals. 


BACKGROUND 
DETAIL Apply thick 
strokes of dioxazine 
purple, chromium 
oxide green, sap green, 
and bronze yellow to 
the background. And, 
because it is meant to 
be abstract and out of 
focus, apply the paint 
randomly with strokes 


of varying thicknesses 
and directions. 


6 Next add warmth and har- 
“i ~monize the composition 
by glazing a layer of phthalo 
green over the background. 
After it dries, apply highlights to 
the background with cadmium 
yellow light and raw sienna; 
also brighten the colors in the 
stem using these same three 
colors. Apply yellow and red to 
the interior of the petals (see 
petal detail), and highlight the 
stem with a mix of yellow ochre 
and white. At this point, step 
back and look at the overall 
painting to avoid overworking 
the details. When you're satis- 
fied, put down the brush and 
celebrate your achievement. 


PETAL DETAIL 

Mix yellow ochre with 
cadmium yellow light 
and apply a swoop to the 
interior of the flower pet- 
als, following the curva- 
ture of their form. Then 
load a small brush with 
cadmium red light and 
stroke from the center 
of the leaf toward the 
base, gradually lifting 
the brush. 
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ACRYLIC LESSON 2 


Boats with Tom Swimm 


To create a mood for your painting, underpaint the canvas with warm or cool colors, depending on the desired atmo- 
sphere. (Warm colors are associated with happiness and excitement, as well as summer; cool colors are likened to 


calm and melancholy, as well as winter.) In this scene, the warm underpainting results in a summery, tropical feeling. 


WHAT You NEED 


BRUSHES: e titanium white ¢ unbleached 
e large flat brush titanium © yellow ochre 
e medium flat brush EXTRAS: 
ACRYLIC COLORS: © pre-primed canvas board or 
© burnt sienna © cadmium red Stretched canvas 
light © cadmium yellow medium eal palette 
e dioxazine purple ¢ flesh * pencil 
° light blue e light blue-violet ® permanent marker 
e acrylic gloss medium 
e e 
menn magenta Naples yellow © two containers of water “a First work out your sketch on the canvas, using both a pencil and a permanent 
e Payne's gray © phthalo blue fal marker to make a rough drawing. Define the basic shapes of the boats, as well as 
e phthalo green © raw sienna the outline of the clouds and the shadows on the beach. Then use a large flat brush to 


cover the surface with a warm, water-thinned, transparent layer of medium magenta. 


Be Begin blocking in color using a large flat brush and paint thinned with acrylic gloss 2) Apply color more thickly, using light blue for the sky between the clouds and 
ms medium and water. Apply light blue mixed with phthalo blue for the sky and water, mam phthalo blue for the water. Paint around the hulls of the boats, adding dioxazine 
using raw sienna for the boats and beach. Also add a little of the blue mix to the inside purple and Payne’s gray to the shadows. Then darken the shadows with burnt sienna, 
of the boat on the left to represent reflected light. Define the shadow areas using Payne’s and add a layer of raw sienna to the boats and the beach. Finally, add details to the fore- 
gray for the underside of the clouds and dioxazine purple for the shadows in the fore- ground boat, using light blue-violet mixed with Payne’s gray for the hull and burnt sienna 
ground and on the boats. for the stripe. 
= — 


oe Bee 


Now darken the underside of the clouds using Payne’s gray mixed with light blue- Mix unbleached titanium, Naples yellow, and flesh for the tops of the clouds, boat 
violet. Mix phthalo blue, phthalo green, and white with an acrylic gloss medium meee canopy, and hull highlights. The shadows are a mix of dioxazine purple, Payne’s 

to keep the paint wet and help it blend smoothly; then apply a gradated wash (see page gray, and burnt sienna; the edges and seats are light blue. Mix cadmium red light, burnt 

12) to the water with a medium flat brush, starting at the horizon line. Also apply this sienna, and raw sienna for the right boat hull; cadmium red light and yellow ochre for the 

mix inside the boat on the left. Next add another layer of color to the boat hulls and the left hull; and cadmium red light and burnt sienna for the foreground hull. Use a mix of 

beach, using the same mixes from step two. cadmium yellow medium and cadmium red light to brighten the highlights. Drybrush the 


foreground shadows and add highlights with a mix of Payne’s gray and light blue-violet. 
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STEP 3 “ ci Tees ot STEP 4 STEP 4 DETAIL 


C OLOR meee, §=©6 SAND SHADOWS os #48 CLOUD SHADOWS WATER CLOUD 
S Pep ie VE HIGHLIGHTS 
M IXTURES . &  Dioxazine purple, Se, «= CPayne’s gray and Phthalo blue, 
Rr burnt sienna, ora . light blue-violet phthalo green, Naples yellow 
and Payne’s gray Sper nes and white and white 


See Hal. oy 1 - ti ~ 
= x Wels ‘ 2 4 a4 Tu ae 


To finish, mix several paint colors for the beach using cadmium yellow medium, raw a thicker mix of these colors, apply highlights on the beach, varying the direction of the 
sienna, Naples yellow, flesh, and white. To add contrast and interest in this area, brushstrokes. Build up the colors overall, adding the final details to the clouds, boat hull, 
create several mixes, using varying proportions of each color. With a large flat brush and and support posts. Finish the far boat by drybrushing a few strokes for the highlight. 


SHADOW DETAIL To create greater contrast BOAT DETAIL To add highlights to the boats, apply CLOUD DETAIL Finish the clouds by highlighting 
between the sunlit and shadowed areas of sand, dry- just a few strokes of drybrushing using unbleached them with a light mix of Naples yellow and white. 
brush a dark brown mix for the shadows and highlight titanium. As you brush lightly over the grain of the Squiggle a few areas of color over the lightest parts 
the holes with a mix of cadmium yellow medium, raw canvas, the bristles create a coarse, wood texture that of the clouds to show where the sunlight hits the most 
sienna, and white. This shadow pattern—created by mimics the surface of the boat. strongly. 

an overhanging tree outside the composition—adds 

interest and leads the eye toward the two boats. 
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Watercolor Tools & Materials 


Watercolor is a dynamic medium that lends itself to painting spontaneously. Because it’s so versatile, watercolor can 


be used in a variety of ways to produce a range of strokes—for example, you can layer your colors to create rich, 


intense blends, or you can paint with thin, diluted washes. You also can use household objects, such as toothbrushes, 


rags, table salt, and sponges to create special effects in watercolor. Because watercolor has a tendency to run and 


bleed in unexpected ways, you often will be pleasantly surprised by the accidental effects that result. 


PAINTS 


Watercolors are available in tubes, cakes, and pans. Tube paints are 


popular because they’re easy to use and they last a long time; cakes and 
pans are small, light, and convenient to transport. Whichever type you 
choose, buy the artist’s grade paints; they’re made with better pigments 


and have fewer additives, so the colors are more vibrant and intense. 


PAINT CHOICES Pan and cake watercolors usually come as convenient boxed sets, 


such as the one shown here. When working with pans, use a wet brush to scrub and 
loosen the pigment. Then use the empty wells on the opposite side for mixing colors. 
Tube watercolors are sold as sets or individual tubes. 


COLOR PALETTE 


All you really need to begin painting in watercolor are at least one 


warm and one cool version of each of the primary colors (red, yellow, 


and blue), as shown below. (See page 10 for more about color tem- 
perature.) However, it’s also nice to have a few additional colors so 


that you don’t have to continuously mix commonly used colors, such 


as green. 


Payne’s gray 
(cool) 


Raw 
umber | 
(cool) 


Ultramarine 
blue (warm) 
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Yellow ochre 


Cerulean blue 
(cool) 


Alizarin crimson (cool) 


Viridian green 
(cool) 


Cadmium red 
light (warm) 


Cadmium 
yellow 
medium 
(warm) 


Lemon 
yellow (cool) 


PAINTING SURFACES 


Watercolor supports can be any- 
thing from illustration board to 
fabric, but most artists use vari- 
ous types of watercolor paper. 
Hot-press paper has a smooth 
texture, cold-press paper has 

a medium texture, and rough 
paper has the most grainy, tac- 
tile surface. Paper also comes 

in different weights, designated 
in pounds. Lightweight, 140-lb 
paper is popular and is suitable 
for beginners, but a 260-lb or 
300-lb paper won’t warp under 
multiple layers of wet paint. 


PAINTBRUSHES 


TEXTURE VARIATIONS Here are 
examples of how paint appears on hot- 
press (top), cold-press (center), and 
rough (bottom) paper. 


With watercolor brushes, size is indicated by a measurement (such as 
fractions of inches) or a number (such as 2). In general, the smaller 
the number, the smaller the brush. Each shape—such as flat or 
round—is best suited to a particular task; for example, large rounds 
are good for covering large areas with color, whereas small rounds 
are ideal for detail work. Hair types are either natural or synthetic; 
both work well with watercolor. The five brushes shown below make 


a good starter set. 


FLAT The wide bristles of a 1" flat brush 
are great for laying in washes and filling 
in large areas. 


LARGE ROUND This brush can hold 
a lot of water or paint and is ideal for 
applying medium to large areas of color. 


MEDIUM ROUND A good all-around 
brush, a medium round can produce thick 
or thin lines, depending on the amount of 
pressure you apply. 


SMALL ROUND The fine point of this 
brush makes it a great choice for painting 
small details. 


LINER OR RIGGER This small, thin 
brush is best for painting very fine details 
and intricate lines. 


MIXING PALETTES 

Many watercolorists prefer using plastic 
palettes, as they are lightest in weight 
and thus ideal for painting outdoors. 
Some plastic palettes even have lids 

so you can save your colors between 
painting sessions. When choosing a 
mixing palette, make sure you have 
plenty of room for washes and that 
your widest brush will fit into the wells. 


PALETTE SELECTION As shown here, watercolor palettes come in many shapes and 
sizes—but they all contain wells for holding color and areas for mixing. 


BRUSH CARE 

Your brushes will last a long time if you care for them properly. 
During a painting session, keep the bristles of your unused brushes 
submerged in clean water—but don’t submerge the wooden handle. 
(Never leave the brushes standing in water between sessions.) Also, 
never let a brush sit with paint in its bristles, even during a painting 
session. When you finish a session, be sure to thoroughly clean your 
brushes. (See the caption below for detailed instructions.) 


CLEANING YOUR BRUSHES To properly clean your brushes without damaging 

their delicate hairs or bristles, first rinse the brush in cool water; then use paper towels 
to wipe off as much paint as possible. (Always pull straight away from the bristles—never 
pull sideways.) Then, using a very mild soap or shampoo and cool water, gently rub the 
bristles in the palm of your hand (as shown) to loosen any remaining paint. Rinse thor- 
oughly and blot with a paper towel. Finally, reshape the bristles with your fingers and lay 
the brush flat on a paper towel to dry. You should, however, avoid contact between your 
skin and cadmium paints. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 

Once you have all the essentials, you’ll want to gather a few addi- 
tional items to complete your starter collection of watercolor materi- 
als. You'll find it helpful to have tools on hand for creating special 
effects, “saving” whites, speeding up the drying time of the paints, 
and cleaning up your workspace. 


EXTRAS You'll find the 
following items helpful: a 
pencil and an eraser for 
sketching; cotton swabs 
and tissues for lifting out 
areas of color or blotting 
paint; artist’s tape for 
securing your support; 
paper towels for cleanup; 
a razor blade, rubbing 
alcohol, a white crayon, 
a sponge, and a tooth- 
brush for creating special 
effects; a spray bottle for 
moistening your paints or 
support; and a hair dryer 
for speeding up the drying 
time of the paint. 


STRETCHING 
WATERCOLOR PAPER 


Light- or medium-weight papers can warp when you apply wet paint, but 
they will stay flat if they are stretched first. Stretched paper is much more 
pleasant to work on because it eliminates the ridges caused by buckling. 
Stretching paper isn’t difficult, but you will need to do it well in advance 
of painting; you need to soak the paper in water, and it will take at least 
two hours to dry completely. 


1 You'll need a ruler, 

a pencil, scissors, 
gummed or masking tape, 
a sponge, and a flat board 
or another work surface. 
First use a ruler to draw 
light pencil lines as a 
guide for the tape. Draw 
the lines all around the 
paper, about 1/2" away 
from the edges. 


Fill a sink, tub, or 
wan large tray with 
clean water, and then 
immerse the paper briefly. 
Turn it over once to make 
sure both sides are evenly 
and thoroughly wet. 


Place the paper on 
mae your board or work 
surface, and then smooth 
over it with a damp 
sponge to remove any 
creases or air bubbles. 


4 Cut four pieces 

of tape a little 
longer than the lengths 
of the four sides of the 
paper. If you’re using 
gummed tape, dampen the 
gummed side slightly by 
pulling it over the wet 
sponge. Don’t wet it too 
much or it may stretch 
and tear. 


5 Place the strips of 

=am tape along the four 
edges and press them in 
place, smoothing them 
with your hand as you go. 
Trim away the excess tape 
with scissors, and then 
stand the board upright 
until the paper is 
completely dry. 
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Watercolor Techniques 


An important aspect of watercolor painting is controlling moisture. The strength of a color, the fluidity of the paint, 
and the texture of a brushstroke are all determined by the amount of water used. Although washes are the most basic 
method of applying watercolor, there are also a number of specialized techniques that can create dynamic effects, as 
shown in the examples here. Every technique produces a unique result, so be sure to familiarize yourself with each! 


FLAT WASH 

A flat wash is a simple way to cover a large area with solid color. It laid in on wet or dry paper, and a combination of the two also can 
can play the role of a flat backdrop to more dramatic visual elements produce expressive results. For a flat wash, load your brush with 

or serve as an initial layer of color, or underpainting. Washes can be color before each strokes to maintain the same depth of color overall. 


Begin by tilting your support. Load your brush with 5 Load your brush again and make another overlap- 3 Continue loading your brush and overlapping your 
color, and apply a horizontal stroke all the way ma ping horizontal stroke, picking up the drips and strokes, always working in the same direction. 
across the top of the paper. runs from the stroke above. (Any streaks will even out as the paint dries.) 
GRADATED WASH 
Gradated washes are the perfect method for painting realistic water stroke, so the color gradually fades as you work your way down. 
and skies. Gradated washes are laid in the same way as flat washes (You also can create a variegated wash by adding different colors 
are, but more water is added to the pigment for each successive with each stroke.) 


Tilt your board at an angle, and begin with a hori- ) Before applying each new band of color, add more Continue adding water and overlapping strokes until 
zontal band of pure (undiluted) color. wan water to your brush so each is lighter in value. mam you achieve the lightest value desired. 


VALUES IN WATERCOLOR 


Value is the relative lightness or darkness of a color (or of black). 
Variations in value create the illusion of depth and form in a painting. With 
opaque media, like oil paint, you lighten the value of your colors by adding 
white, and you generally begin with your darks and build up the lights. With 
watercolor, you lighten the values by adding more water (the lightest value 


being the white of the paper), and you usually start with the lightest values 
and build up your darks. To get a feel for the different values you can create, 
practice making value scales like the ones at right. (Notice that these scales 
don’t show all the light values possible.) Apply pure pigment at the left, and 
gradually add more water for successively lighter values. 
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USING SALT To create a dappled tex- 
ture, apply some table salt to an area of 
damp paint. The salt absorbs the paint, 
creating fascinating patterns. Sprinkle 

a little salt on an area while the paint is 
still wet; when dry, brush off the salt. 


USING ALCOHOL For a visually inter- 
esting effect, drop some rubbing alcohol 
onto a wet wash. Alcohol repels water, 
pushing away the paint and forming irreg- 
ular patterns and shapes. This technique 
is great for creating backgrounds. 


BACK RUNS This effect occurs when 
two different colors of paint run into each 
other, creating irregular blends that are 
ideal for water or backgrounds. Apply two 
wet colors onto a damp surface and allow 
them to merge and bleed for soft shapes. 


WAX RESISTS Like alcohol, wax 
repels water—if you draw on paper with 
a white wax crayon and lay a watercolor 
wash over it, the paint will slide right off 
the wax. Use wax resists to create pat- 
terns or small details. 


PRESERVING WHITES 

Because watercolorists generally use the white of the paper for the 
lightest areas of their paintings (rather than using white paint), it’s 
important to “save” these areas from color. Watercolor is such a fluid 


medium that the colors easily bleed into areas that you might want to 
preserve. Below you'll find two simple ways to retain whites: painting 
around the white areas and using masking fluid. 


PAINTING AROUND WHITE AREAS One way to save the light areas of your paper 
is to simply paint around those areas of your subject. It helps to wet the paper where you 
want to paint, keeping dry the area you're painting around. The dry area stops the bleed 
and flow of the wet paint, protecting the light areas from receiving paint. At an earlier 
stage of the painting, this artist decided that the white picket fence and the right side 

of the lighthouse should receive the lightest values, so she simply painted around those 
areas. The example above right shows the final result. 


GLAZING AND LAYERING COLORS 


Watercolor’s translucent nature allows the white of the paper to shine through 
the paint to some degree, making it more difficult to achieve a dark value 
with only one coat. The best way to establish darks in watercolor is to build 
up glazes of diluted color. To do this, lay down a thin layer of paint and allow 
it to dry; then layer another thin application of color over the first. In addition 
to producing darker values, you can use glazes to create visual mixes. Instead 
of physically mixing colors on your palette, layer separate colors on top of 
one another; this creates an optical illusion wherein the eye perceives a new 
color—a combination of the individual layers. For example, if you apply a layer 
of yellow over a layer of blue, your eye will perceive the painted area to be 
green. To darken a color (top row), layer successively darker values (using 
more pigment and less water), making sure that each layer is dry before 
applying the next. For visual blends (bottom row), thinly paint a new color 
over a dry color so that the underlying color shows through. For example, 
layer red over blue to produce the appearance of a purple hue (bottom row, 
near right). 


APPLYING MASKING FLUID Many watercolorists use masking fluid (also called 
“liquid frisket”) to preserve the white of the paper. (See page 14). To apply masking 
fluid, first dampen an old brush and stroke it over a bar of soap to keep the bristles from 
absorbing too much fluid. Then dip the brush into frisket and apply it to the areas of your 
painting that you want to keep white (1). Let the frisket dry and then apply paint over it 
(2). After the paint dries, rub off the frisket with your finger, revealing the white of the 
paper. You can leave the area pure white or glaze over it (see below) to tone it down. 
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Macaw with Marilyn Grame 


You can render the diverse textures of animal fur, hair, and feathers with a few simple watercolor techniques. 


Wet-into-wet washes provide a soft, smooth appearance, which makes them ideal for depicting animals at a dis- 


tance or for duplicating the look of soft down. Multiple layers of drybrush create a rough texture similar to thick 


fur, whereas individual strokes with a thin, round brush reproduce the lines of fine hair. In this bright portrait of a 


macaw, Marilyn Grame has combined a variety of techniques to create interest in the background and to provide a 


contrast to the finely rendered texture of the feathers. 


ye Because watercolor 
is slightly transpar- 

ent, your underlying colors 
will show through subse- 
quent layers of paint. So 
your paintings need to be 
well thought out before 
the color is applied—and 
an accurate sketch is 
essential. Draw your sub- 
ject on tracing paper and 
then carefully trace over 
the lines on the back of 
the paper with pencil. To 
transfer the drawing to 
your support, tape the 
paper to the watercolor 
paper, pencil-side down, 
and use a Coin to rub over 
the image. Then remove 
any excess graphite from 
your support by patting 
it gently with a kneaded 
eraser. 


3 Still using the large 
flat brush, begin the 

underpainting by working 
in a few different values 
of yellow ochre on the 
tree. Glaze a layer of yel- 
low ochre over the lighter 
leaves. Then switch to a 
medium round brush to 
paint the majority of the 
macaw, using a slightly 
smaller brush for the finer 
details. Use cadmium 
yellow light to block in 
the neck, and then use 
cadmium yellow medium 
for the yellow tail feathers 
and the two accent areas 
on the body. Next paint a 
very diluted sap green on 
the front of the head. 


STEP 3 


BRANCHES 


M IXTURES raw sienna and 


burnt sienna 
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STEP 6 
BRANCH SHADOWS 


burnt sienna and 
ultramarine blue 


2 Begin with the 
background color, 

painting up to the edge 
of the main subject. It’s 
okay if you get a little of 
the background wash on 
the bird—you’'ll be able to 
cover it with the stronger 
colors and glazes you 
will use on the feathers. 
First wet the entire back- 
ground area (including the 
leaves) with clean water; 
then apply a graded wash 
of cobalt blue with a 
large flat brush. Add more 
water to each new hori- 
zontal stroke as you work 
downward, so the color 
lightens as you go. While 
the surface is still damp 
(the paint should still look 
shiny), sprinkle on some 
salt to create a mottled 
texture. Let the paint dry 
completely and gently 
brush away the salt. 


4 Now use a watery 
cobalt blue for the 

feathers on top of the 
head and a diluted 
mixture of cobalt and 
phthalo blue for the 
body and tail feathers. 
Continue developing the 
form of the branches with 
a mixture of burnt sienna 
and raw sienna, making 
sure your brushstrokes 
follow the grain of the 
wood. Also layer glazes 
of this mixture to create 
the darkest values of the 
shadows. Finally, glaze 
over the remaining leaves 
with cadmium yellow pale. 


STEP 7 
LEAVES 
Hooker’s green 


deep and 
Payne’s gray 


WHAT YOU 
NEED 


BRUSHES: 


© medium round brush 
© small round brush 

e large flat brush 

e medium flat brush 


WATERCOLORS: 


e burnt sienna 

© cadmium orange 

© cadmium yellow light 
© cadmium yellow 
medium © cadmium 
yellow pale © cobalt blue 
© Hooker’s green 

deep © Payne's gray 

e phthalo blue © raw 
sienna ® sap green 

e ultramarine blue 

© viridian green 

e yellow ochre 


EXTRAS: 


e white gouache 

e watercolor paper 

e tracing paper 

© pencil 

© tape 

e kneaded eraser 

e mixing palette 

e salt 

© two containers of water 


1S To add texture to 
the lighter leaves, 
dab on some diluted sap 
green. Build up the darks 
under the body and tail 
feathers with ultramarine 
blue, and add a darker 
value of cobalt blue for 

a little variation in the 
feathers on the head. 
Then fill in the eye with 
cadmium yellow light. 


kei Dab ultramarine 


blue among the 
macaw’s head feathers 
and outline the green 
area with dark sap 
green. Define the darker 
values and details of the 
branches with a mix of 
burnt sienna and ultra- 
marine blue. For the 
leaves, mix burnt sienna 
and ultramarine blue and 
use it to create two values 
of grayed green—one 
with sap green, the other 
with viridian. First apply 
a glaze of the grayed sap 
green, then a glaze of 
Hooker’s green deep, then 
a glaze of grayed viridian, 
leaving lines of the yellow 
underpainting to indicate 
the veins of the leaves. 
To create their rounded 
shapes, dampen each 
leaf’s edges, lightening 
the areas where the light 
hits most directly. 


ae Finally, paint the 
fs) veins on the lighter 

leaves with a grayed 

sap green, and define 
the darker leaves with 
Hooker’s green deep 
mixed with Payne’s gray. 
Then use raw sienna to 
glaze the leaf veins and 
shadows, and, when dry, 
glaze the leaves again 
with ultramarine blue. 
Next shape the yellow 
feathers, beginning with 
cadmium yellow medium, 
then mixing in cadmium 
orange, and finally 
adding a touch of burnt 
sienna. Deepen the 
green feathers on the 
head with a progression 
of sap green, Hooker’s 
green deep, and a mix of 
Hooker’s green deep and 
Payne’s gray. Then mix 
cobalt blue, ultramarine 
blue, and phthalo blue for 
the details on the body, 
using phthalo blue mixed 
with ultramarine blue for 
the darks. For the accents 
on the body, mix phthalo 
blue, ultramarine blue, 
and Payne’s gray. Add 
detail to the eye and face 
with a mix of ultramarine 
blue and burnt sienna. 
Then add a highlight with 
white gouache at the top 
of the eye. 
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WATERCOLOR LESSON 2 


Bird of Paradise with Geri Medway 


The vibrant colors and diverse shapes of flowers always 


add interest to a composition, but there’s no need to 


restrict yourself to painting flowers in groups. Focus on 


a single flower to create a delicate floral “portrait,” as 


Geri Medway has done with this close-up view of a bird 


of paradise in bloom. The layers of glazes produce deep, 


rich tones, and the contrast of bright colors against the 


dark background help make this exotic tropical flower 


leap off the paper! 


WHAT YOU NEED 


BRUSH: © sap green @ ultramarine blue 
e large round brush ° vermilion 
EXTRAS: 


WATERCOLORS: 


e alizarin crimson © cadmium 
orange ® cadmium red deep 

© cadmium yellow light 

© cadmium yellow medium 

© peacock blue © permanent rose 
e phthalo blue © phthalo green 


© watercolor paper 

© mixing palette 

© spray bottle 

© two containers of water 


LIFTING OUT COLOR 


Though watercolorists usually “save” the white of the paper when they 
want pure white, it’s also possible to “lift out” color to lighten the tone. 
To lift out paint, you simply absorb some of the moisture—and thus the 
color—of the paint you’ve applied to the paper. While your wash is still 
damp, use a paper towel, tissue, paintbrush, or dry sponge to dab at or 
Sweep across the wet paint to lift it off. If your paint has already dried, 
moisten the area you want to lighten with clear water, and then lift off 
the color with the tissue, brush, or sponge. 
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| 1 After sketching the shapes, lay in the initial washes with a large round 

mam brush. Start with a thin cadmium yellow light wash for the outer edges of 
the leaves and some of the central veins. Then deepen the area with a higher con- 
centration of color for the background leaves and what appear to be the “neck,” 
“beak” outline, and “feathers” of the flower. When the first washes have dried, 
add cadmium orange to darken the “eye” and the “feathers” of the flower. 


To create the form of the leaves, wash bright vermilion on the foreground 
men leaves, using both flat and graded washes. Next lay in a graded wash of 
permanent rose along the flower’s “beak” and on the lower “feathers.” When dry, 
add a graded wash of ultramarine blue on the beak and some of the “feathers.” 
Then finish the “feathers” with glazes of cadmium red deep. Finally, glaze pea- 
cock blue to cool some areas of the leaves, allowing the color to blend here and 
there with the yellow underpainting. 


Glaze the green leaves with a mixture of sap green and phthalo blue, using 
=== just enough blue to tone down the green. Continually vary the proportions of 
each color in the mix to create cooler and warmer areas within the painting. When 
the paint is dry, apply another glaze to deepen the greens. Lift out color for the 
veins and soften the leaf edges with a damp brush (see the details on page 25). 


COLOR 
MIXTURES 


STEP 3 
LEAVES 


Sap green and 
phthalo blue 


STEP 4 
BACKGROUND 
Sap green, phthalo blue, 


alizarin crimson, and 
phthalo green 


of the “beak” and touch in a little sap green. Then push back the background leaves 


4 To finish, wash peacock blue over the cool side of the leaves before glazing another 
layer of the sap green and phthalo blue mix over the leaves. Glaze the warm areas 

with cadmium yellow medium and the cool areas with peacock blue. Then add cadmium 

red deep along the flower’s “neck” and on the “feathers.” Wet the ultramarine blue area 


by softening the edges. Finally, paint in the dark background (see “Background Detail” 
below) to make the flower “pop” forward and to add drama to the entire painting. Stand 
back from your painting—the flower should seem real enough to touch and smell! 


VEINS DETAIL While the paint on the leaves is 
still wet, use a clean damp brush to lift out color 
from the veins. Dip your brush in clean water, blot it 
on a paper towel, and then stroke over the vein area, 
blotting the paper with a tissue after each stroke. 
Add a second layer of paint and soften the edges of 
the leaf’s right side with a glaze of peacock blue. 


EDGES DETAIL The edges of the leaves initially 
look too crisp to be natural, so it’s important to 
soften the edges. Dip a brush in clean water, stroke 
it over a paper towel, and then pull the brush along 
the dark edge of the leaf. Rinse the brush and repeat 
the procedure until the edges become soft and 
blurred. 


BACKGROUND DETAIL Paint the background 
with a dark mix of sap green, phthalo blue, alizarin 
crimson, and phthalo green. While the paint is damp, 
spray clear water over it and then simply watch the 
color move. The water pushes away the pigment, 


shifting the color to create a unique, dynamic design. 
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Pastel Tools & Techniques 


If you like working with color, you'll love pastel! It’s easy to use, and you 
don’t have to worry about drying times, toxicity, or odors. And pastel is very 
versatile—it is both a painting and a drawing medium! Although you won’t 
need many supplies to work in pastel, you will want a large assortment of 
colors. You can’t mix pastel colors on a palette (as you would with paint) 
before applying them to the support—you must layer and blend them directly 
on the paper itself. But pastels are available in thousands of colors, and since 
they never “expire,” you can buy as many colors as you like and keep them 
indefinitely. If you’re a beginner, buying sets is a good way to start building 


your collection; you can always purchase additional individual pastels later. 


CHOOSING PASTELS Pictured from left to right are 
a soft pastel, a pastel pencil, and a hard pastel. 


PASTELS 


There are two styles of pastel available: 
chalk-based pastel and oil pastel. The lessons 
in this book use all three types of chalk- 
based pastel—hard, clay-based sticks; soft 
pastel sticks; and pastel pencils. Hard pas- 
tel is good for underpainting and filling in 
large areas, whereas the buttery consistency 
of soft pastel makes it ideal for soft blends 
and smooth textures. Pastel pencils provide 
control and brilliant color, making them a 
good choice for detail work. Artist’s grade 
pastel contains more pigment and less binder 
than the inexpensive student’s grade, making 
artist’s grade more vibrant and less likely to 
crumble. 


PAINTING SURFACES 


The paper you work on (your support) contributes greatly to the effects you achieve. There 
are three important aspects to consider when you’re choosing a support: The tooth (or the 
grain), the tone, and the color. The tooth can be rough or smooth; the tone can be dark or 
light; and the color can be cool, warm, or neutral. (For more on color, see William F. Powell’s 
Color and How to Use It [AL05] in Walter Foster’s Artist’s Library series.) Rough papers 

are best for thick layers of pigment, whereas smooth papers have less tooth, so they are better 
for soft blends and detail work. The tone and the color of the support you choose will affect 
the mood of your subject; cool, dark papers can evoke a dramatic feeling, whereas lighter, 
warmer papers may create a more light-hearted feeling. 


CHOOSING A 
SUPPORT Don’t let 
the staggering array of 
available supports over- 
whelm you; you can limit 
your selection somewhat 
by sticking to archival- 
quality papers, which are 
specially treated to retain 
the brilliance of the pig- 
ment you apply. This way 
your work will remain as 
vibrant as when you first 
created it. 
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PREPARING 
TO PAINT 


ORGANIZING PASTELS Pictured above is a 
plywood tray for storing and organizing pastels. 
Each section is lined with foam to help keep the 
pastel sticks clean and prevent them from rolling 
around and breaking. There’s room on the tray for 
other tools and space for new colors. 


SHARPENING TOOLS To sharpen soft pastel 

sticks, you can use a sandpaper pad or a drywall 
screen. When sharpening hard pastel sticks, you 

may prefer to use a utility knife. Most pastel pen- 
cils can be sharpened with a small handheld pen- 
cil sharpener or an electric sharpener. 


SETTING UP A WORKSPACE Arrange your 
workspace so that everything you need is nearby 
and easily accessible. If you are using an easel, 
you may want to create a “trap” underneath your 
easel to collect any excess pastel dust. If you 
position your support vertically, the pastel dust 
will fall into the trap instead of onto the floor. 
For health and safety reasons, keep your work- 
space well ventilated so you don’t breathe in the 
pastel dust. 


PASTEL TECHNIQUES 


Unlike painting with a brush, working with 
pastel allows you to make direct contact 
with the support. Therefore, you have much 
more control over the strokes you make, the 
way you blend the pigment, and the final 
effects. Once you learn and practice the 
techniques shown here, you’ll know which 
ones will give you the results you desire. 


FIRM STROKES Use the ends of pastel sticks to cre- 
ate thick, bold strokes. The more pressure you apply, the 
thicker the stroke will be. These strokes are ideal for ren- 
dering large textured areas, such as fields of grass. 


SIDE STROKES To quickly fill in broad areas of color, 
drag the side of a pastel stick across the support. This 


HANDLING PASTEL 
The way you hold and manipulate the pastel stick or pencil will affect the resulting stroke. 

Some grips will give you more control than others, making them better for detail work, and 
some will allow you to apply more pigment to the support to create broad coverage. And the 
pressure you exert will affect the intensity of the color and the weight of the line you create. 
Experiment with each of the grips described below to discover which are most comfortable 

and effective for you. 


LINEAR STROKES 
For linear strokes, grip 
a pastel stick toward 
the back end, and use 
your thumb and index 
finger to control the 
strokes. This grip is 
ideal for creating fine 
lines and details. 


BROAD STROKES 
Place a pastel flat on 
the paper and slide it 
back and forth to create 
broad linear strokes. 
This grip is perfect for 
covering large areas 
and quickly creating 
backgrounds. 


ROUND STROKES 
Turn a pastel stick 
on its end and grip 

it toward the front to 
create short, rounded 
strokes. This grip is 
perfect for creating 
texture quickly in 
large areas. 


USING TAPE Use 
artist’s tape to create 
straight, even edges. 
Secure the tape to your 
support, and apply the 
pastel as you desire. 
Then peel off the tape 
to reveal perfectly 
straight edges. 


GLAZING Create a 
glaze by layering one 
color over another. Use 
the length of a pastel 
stick with minimal pres- 
sure to skim over the 
paper lightly. The result 
is a new hue—a smooth 
blend of the two colors. 


PATTERNS To cre- 
ate textures or patterns 
for fabric or clothing, 
first lay down a solid 
layer of color using the 
side of a pastel stick 
or pencil. Then use the 
point of a pastel pencil 
to draw a pattern. 


CROSSHATCHING 
To crosshatch, layer 
parallel lines over one 
another in opposite 
directions. Try cross- 
hatching strokes of the 
same color for texture; 
use several different 
colors for interest. 


POINTILLISM By 
using a series of differ- 
ent colored dots, called 
“pointillism,” you can 
create a rougher, more 
textured blend. When 
viewed from a distance, 
the dots seem to merge, 
creating one color. 


REMOVING PIGMENT When you need to remove 
color from a given area, use a kneaded eraser to pick up 
the pigment. The more pressure you apply, the more pig- 
ment will be removed. Keep stretching and kneading the 
eraser to expose clean surfaces. 


technique is great for skies and water. 


BLENDING PASTEL 


There are many ways to blend pastel. Smooth, even blends are easy to achieve with a brush, rag, or 
your finger. As shown below left, using your fingers gives you the softest blend and the most control. 
You also can use a blending stump or tortillon to soften fine lines and details (below center). Another 
method is to place two or more soft pastel colors next to each other on the support, blending the area 
where they meet to create a gradation (below right). 


PENCIL LINES Pastel pencils offer the most line con- 
trol, as they are less likely to crumble or break than other 
types of pastel. If sharp, they can produce a very fine 
line, which is ideal for creating details or textures, such 
as fur or hair. 
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Fruit Still Life with Marla Baggetta 


With a vast number of hues to choose from and the 
ability to create a range of textures, pastel is an ideal 
medium for capturing the rich colors and lush textures 
of fruit. Fruit makes a great subject for still lifes, as it 
includes an organic and harmonious mix of shapes, 
colors, and sizes. When setting up a still life, create 
variety by arranging the elements on several different 
levels, overlapping the elements to avoid a stagnant 
composition. For this painting, artist Marla Baggetta 
tested a number of light sources and setups before 
choosing this slightly asymmetric arrangement of 
pears, lemons, peaches, and apples. 


LIGHTING YOUR SUBJECT 


When you’re working with a controlled light source, you can experiment 


with different angles to get various effects. But rather than lighting your 
subject simply from the front, try establishing your light source to one 
side and slightly above your subject, as was done here, to create form 
and cast shadows that are more distinct. 
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Start by using a flat paintbrush to tone the support with a wash of yellow ochre 
acrylic. For the initial drawing, use a cold deep gray hard pastel that will easily 
be covered by the subsequent layers of color. Draw the basic shapes of the bowl, the 
fruit, and the drape, paying particular attention to the ellipse of the bowl. Then outline 
some of the shadow shapes and the contours of the objects. 


Quickly block in the basic shapes using the sides of hard pastels. Cover the back- 
=a ground with shell pink; then paint the green apples with light sap green, the lemon 

with lemon yellow, and the peaches with layers of salmon pink and shell pink. Use 
light sap green for the green pears and a mix of sanguine and salmon pink for the red 
pear. For the stripes on the bowl, apply light turquoise blue in the light areas and pea- 
cock blue in the dark areas. Use warm medium gray for the shadow on the wall. Then add 
some dark values in between the fruits and on the shadows with carmine. 


Next block in the drape, using shell pink for the light areas, light blue for the shad- 
== ows on the drape and the wall, and warm medium gray for the shadows on the fruit. 
Use the length of the pastel sticks to apply color, but don’t press very hard; allow the 
texture and the color of the toned paper to show through. 


Now switch to soft pastel for the next stage of the painting. When adding the core 
shadow (the darkest part of the form shadow—the shadow on the surface of the 
object itself) to each piece of fruit, its reflected /ight—the light bouncing off another 
object onto this one—also is revealed. Use fern green for the lemon’s core shadow, 
and switch to viridian green for the green pear’s core and cast shadows (those that are 
thrown onto another surface). 


Now make some final adjustments to the drape, using a bit of white for the high- 

lights, blending some areas with your finger to soften the transitions. Apply yellow 
ochre to the center of the bowl, and add some highlights to the fruit with a mixture of 
white and light Naples yellow. Also make sure that the highlights on the shiny fruits are 


Once you have the forms of each element worked out, begin to focus on the 

nuances of color and value. Add some light sap green to the top of the red pear. 
Then layer the background with light Naples yellow in the center, adding light turquoise 
blue and warm light gray as you work toward the edges. Here you’re actually blending by 
layering, so don’t use your finger to blend at all. Next darken the cast shadows against 
the wall with burnt umber. 


more defined than the highlights on the surface of the fuzzy peaches. Create the stems 

to the fruit with nut brown, and then add burnt umber on the shadowed side of each stem. 
Finally, blend the background a bit with your finger to smooth out the strokes. Once you're 
sure that there aren’t any more adjustments you wish to make, your painting is complete. 
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Winter Landscape with Marla Baggetta 


Winter landscapes are beautiful painting subjects, and 
pastel is perfect for capturing the soft, powdery quality 


of snow and its pastel hues! At first glance, snow appears 


white, but if you look more closely, you'll see that, like 
all white objects, snow reflects the colors of the other 
objects around it—especially the sky. So depending on 
the time of day, it may appear to be blue, green, pink, 
or even purple, with pure white only in the brightest 
highlights. For this winter scene, the artist painted the 
snow with a variety of blues and grays to help convey 
the peaceful mood, which is enhanced by the use of 
pastels. But she also included some of the brighter hues 
she used to paint the sky, which makes the scene look 
more realistic and adds a sense of color harmony to 


the painting. 


Start by using a flat paintbrush to tone the support with a yellow ochre acrylic 

wash. When the paint is dry, sketch the scene with a gray pastel pencil. Using 
the side of soft pastel sticks, quickly block in the sky with a gradation (see page 27) 
of blue and light orange-yellow, leaving some of the paper showing through. For this 
winter scene, use a limited palette and rely on a lot of pale blues and subtle grays. 
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TREE BRANCH DETAIL To make the trees look realistic, make sure to create 
strokes that are thicker at the top and taper slightly as they extend out and up. 


FOOTPRINTS DETAIL To create the footprints in the snow, use blue-gray to 
fill in the shapes. As you place the shapes, try to create a realistic pattern that 
will mimic a person’s stride. Then add an orange-yellow highlight on the front 
edge of each print to indicate where the snow would be higher. 


Next use soft pastel to block in the major elements: the background line of trees, 
mm the pathway, and the foreground snow. Use cool gray for the pathway and both dark 
blue-gray and dark spruce blue for the background tree shapes. Paint the middle values 
of the snow blue. At this point, don’t worry about covering up the sketch of the trees. But 
make sure that you don’t apply too much pigment at this early stage. 


5 Now add the finish- 
ing touches. Give 

each tree a cast shadow 
with gray-blue soft pastel, 
and include some simple 
footprints in the snow for 
interest (see “Footprints 
Detail” on page 30). Keep 
the light source in mind as 
you create the prints and 
their shadows. Notice that 
throughout this piece, you 
never used white! 
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3 Now add a layer of light gray in the foreground and highlight the snow with some of 4 When rendering the trees, keep in mind that you don’t need to draw each individual 


the same light orange-yellow you used in the sky. This helps harmonize the piece branch. Place the main trunks with a black hard pastel, and then draw the second- 
and gives the snow some sparkle. It also leads the viewer’s eye in toward the end of the ary branches with a hard spruce blue stick. Next switch to a red hard pastel to render 


pathway, which is the focal point. To give the snow a soft quality, blend it a bit with your some of the tiny branches at the top of the tree (see “Tree Branch Detail” on page 30). 
finger. 
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‘ Marla Baggetta was educated at the Art Center College of Design in Pasadena, California, fox cn 
and received her BFA, with honors, in 1983. When she moved to Oregon in 1993, she began 
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an ee working in pastel and has since enjoyed a distinguished career working for such clients as Walt j 
y : Disney and Nissan. 
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Tom Swimm’s paintings have appeared on the cover of Skyward Marketing’s in-flight 


magazine in 2001, as well as on the cover of Artist’s Magazine in 1992. Tom won the People’s re 
Choice Award at Echoes and Visions in 1997 and the Art of California Gold Award in 1994. PAS 
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Caroline Zimmermann began painting in oil at the age of 6. Her work has been exhibited at the May ta 
Laguna Beach Art Festival for more than 15 years and is featured in galleries throughout California. s f ? 
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